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The  Balkan  War 


What  Role  for  Airpower? 


THE  FIRST  thought  that  came  to  mind  at  the  out 
break  of  the  war  in  Bosnia  was  that  its  capital 
city,  Sarajevo,  has  been  a  theater  of  important 
events  in  this  century.  It  was  there  on  28  June  1914 
that  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  heir  to  the 
Austro-Hungarian  throne,  was  assassinated  while  on  a 
state  visit.  The  assassination  was  the  spark  that  touched 
off  World  War  I.  Believing  the  assassination  to  be  of 
Serbian  origin,  Austro-Hungarian  officials  sent  an  ul¬ 
timatum  to  Serbia  with  a  list  of  demands.  When  the 
Serbian  government  refused  to  accept  all  the  demands 
of  the  ultimatum,  Austria-Hungary  declared  a  state  of 
war  against  Serbia.1 

Since  the  primary  objective  of  nations  at  the  time 
was  to  establish  a  balance  of  power  through  a  system 
of  alliances,  the  Austro-Hungarian  initiative  was  seen 
as  a  threat  to  global  stability,  which  was  a  sufficient 
reason  for  provoking  a  world  war  between  the  two 
power  blocks. 


In  the  end,  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  was  dis¬ 
solved,  while  Serbia  and  Bosnia  still  exist.  That  fact 
seems  to  raise  the  issue  of  the  paradox  of  power:  Big 
countries  lose  small  wars.  Indeed,  World  War  I  was 
not  a  small  war,  but  it  began  with  the  Austro-Hungarian 
objective  of  defeating  a  small  country. 

Even  if  it  is  possible  to  find  some  similarities  be¬ 
tween  the  situation  in  Bosnia  today  and  on  the  eve  of 
World  War  I,  the  current  international  political  situa¬ 
tion  is  completely  different.  The  balance  of  power  is 
no  longer  at  stake.  On  the  other  hand,  the  risk  of  wid¬ 
ening  the  crisis  with  the  involvement  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  is  no  less  than  it  was  in  1914.  Hence,  there  is  a 
need  to  look  at  the  Bosnian  crisis  with  particular  atten¬ 
tion  and  shrewdness. 

The  main  problem  with  unconventional  wars  such 
as  the  Bosnian  conflict  is  that  in  most  cases  the  politi¬ 
cal  objectives  are  not  clear  or  exactly  defined.  Each 
situation  is  different  and  unique,  and,  in  many  cases, 
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conventional  military  powers  are  not  capable  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  those  situations.  Insurgency,  guerrilla  warfare, 
terrorism,  and  sometimes  operations  other  than  war 
(OOTW)  are  different  forms  of  violence  with  the  real 
difference  between  them  and  war  being  only  a  prob¬ 
lem  of  terminology,  definitions,  or  political  opportu¬ 
nity.  When  the  situation  (threat)  and  the  national  or 
multinational  objectives  are  not  properly  addressed,  the 
tasks,  duties,  limits,  and  rules  of  engagement  (ROE) 
for  soldiers  are  hard  to  understand  and  to  follow,  espe¬ 
cially  when  those  rules  change  during  the  operations. 
When  tasks  are  not  clear,  training,  readiness,  equip¬ 
ment,  procedures,  and  strategy  probably  are  not  ad¬ 
equate.  In  such  situations,  it  is  even  difficult  to  find 
appropriate  definitions  to  understand  the  situation,  caus¬ 
ing  confusion  among  the  decision  makers  and  conse¬ 
quently  leading  to  the  misuse  of  force  (military  power). 
Without  any  doubt,  the  transformation  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  environment  has  produced  an  evolution  in  the 
way  states  and  nations  see  and  understand  the  use  of 
force.  In  my  opinion,  that  does  not  mean  that  conven¬ 
tional  wars  such  as  the  Gulf  War  will  never  occur  again; 
it  just  means  that  the  scenario  is  becoming  more  and 
more  complex. 

Even  if  the  primary  mission  of  the  armed  forces  is, 
and  probably  will  remain,  that  of  fighting  and  winning 
wars  (conventional),  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  will 
be  a  wider  and  wider  spectrum  of  possible  situations  in 
which  the  armed  forces  could  be  employed.  There  is 
therefore  a  need  for  the  armed  forces  to  be  prepared 
for  many  different  situations  (conventional  and  uncon¬ 
ventional)  and  to  adequately  develop  their  tools,  tac¬ 
tics,  training,  and  doctrine  in  that  direction. 

This  article  examines  the  differences  that  charac¬ 
terize  the  conflict  in  Bosnia  in  order  to  understand 
whether  it  is  just  an  episode  or  whether  it  represents  a 
trend  for  future  wars.  After  presenting  a  background 
that  describes  the  evolution  of  the  crisis/war  in  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina,  it  examines  the  main  operations  car¬ 
ried  out  by  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  forces.  It  then  looks  at  some  relevant  aspects 
of  aiipower  in  this  and  similar  situations.  Finally,  it 
touches  on  some  aspects  regarding  the  need  and  the 
importance  of  “jointness”  in  such  operations  (doctrine, 
tactics,  training,  and  so  forth). 

Background 

The  former  Federal  Republic  of  Yugoslavia  was 
formed  at  the  end  of  W orld  War  I  (4  December  1918) 
from  several  Balkan  states,  regions,  and  territories. 
Some  of  those  states  were  already  independent  (Serbia 


and  Montenegro);  others  were  previously  adminis¬ 
trated,  jointly  or  independently,  by  Austria  and  Hun¬ 
gary  (Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Croatia,  Slovenia, 
Vojvodina,  and  Kosovo);  and  some  of  them  had  been 
under  Ottoman  Turkish  rule  until  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury.2  Yugoslavia  was  not  a  nation-state  but  a  country 
composed  of  six  “constituent  nations” — Slovenes, 
Croats,  Serbs,  Macedonians,  Muslims  (in  the  political 
sense),  and  Montenegrins — with  different  cultures,  tra¬ 
ditions,  religion,  and  ethnology.3 

Despite  the  several  struggles  among  these  states 
during  the  period  between  the  two  world  wars,  the  co¬ 
hesion  in  the  Federal  Republic  at  the  end  of  World  War 
II  was  strengthened  by  the  work  and  the  charisma  of 
Tito  (Josip  Broz),  the  Yugoslavian  prime  minister.  But 
after  Tito’s  death  in  1980,  it  was  suddenly  clear  that 
the  multiple  nationalities  and  the  old  rancor  against 
Serbian  dominance  had  not  disappeared.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  were  still  present  and  more  vivid  than  be¬ 
fore  because  of  the  political  dominance  of  Serbia  over 
the  other  states  in  the  period  after  World  War  II.4 

In  the  1980s,  ethnic  Albanians  in  Kosovo  started 
demonstrations  against  Belgrade,  the  capital  city  of 
Serbia.  In  June  1991,  Croatia  and  Slovenia  declared 
their  independence.  The  Serbian  army  first  tried  un¬ 
successfully  to  keep  Slovenia  in  line  with  one  month 
of  fighting  and  then  Croatia  with  a  war  that  lasted  six 
months  (1992).  In  December  1991,  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina  declared  their  independence  from  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

In  the  attempt  to  carve  out  some  enclaves  for  them¬ 
selves,  the  Serbian  minority  (Bosnian  Serbs),  with  the 
help  of  the  large  Serbian  army  (Belgrade),  took  the 
offensive  with  the  aim  of  creating  a  Great  Serbia  from 
territory  occupied  by  Muslims  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 
To  a  lesser  degree,  Croatia  also  had  plans  for  annexing 
the  territory  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

The  European  Community  itself  was  partly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  wars  in  the  Balkans  by  prematurely  recog¬ 
nizing  the  independence  of  Slovenia  and  Croatia  be¬ 
fore  arrangements  were  made  to  protect  the  Serbian 
minority.5  That  gave  an  opportunity  for  Serbia  to  oc¬ 
cupy  parts  of  Croatia  and  Bosnia-Herzegovina  and  to 
indulge  in  the  ethnic  cleansing  of  areas  to  be  resettled 
by  Serbs. 

Since  1992,  the  United  Nations  (UN),  supported 
by  the  European  Community  (Western  European 
Union — WEU)  and  NATO,  has  played  an  active  role 
in  trying  to  halt  the  war  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  Naval 
operations  such  as  Maritime  Monitor  (UN)  and  Sharp 
Vigilance  (WEU),  merged  later  into  Sharp  Guard 
(NATO),  were  the  international  community’s  attempts 
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to  enforce  the  embargo  against  the  former  Yugoslavia 
in  the  Adriatic  Sea  (United  Nations  Security  Council 
Resolutions  713  and  757). 

But  an  embargo,  as  already  demonstrated  in  other 
situations  (Iraq  and  Libya,  for  example),  doesn’t  pro¬ 
duce  any  remarkable  result,  at  least  not  in  the  short  or 
medium  run,  especially  when  it  is  enforced  against 
lesser-developed  countries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  after 
the  embargo  was  enforced,  the  situation  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  deteriorated  to  a  point  that  the  UN 
Security  Council  (UNSC)  established  a  no-fly  zone  over 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  to  preclude  flight  activity  not  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  UN  (UNSC  Resolution  78 1 , 9  October 
1992).  Notwithstanding  Operation  Sky  Monitor,  con¬ 
ducted  with  NATO  airborne  warning  and  control  sys¬ 
tem  (AW ACS)  aircraft,  there  were  numerous  confirmed 
violations  of  the  no-fly  zone,  especially  by  the  Bosnian 
Serb  air  force  against  the  Muslim  enclaves  (military 
and  civilian  targets).  Thus,  the  UNSC  gave  NATO, 
which  in  the  meanwhile  agreed  to  support  UN  resolu¬ 
tions,  the  authorization  and  the  mandate  to  enforce  the 
no-fly  zone  (Operation  Deny  Flight).  The  mission  was, 
and  still  is  because  it  has  not  changed  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  that  of  conducting  combat  air  patrols  (CAP)  and 
air  policing  to  enforce  compliance  with  UNSC  Reso¬ 
lution  781  over  the  territory  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina. 

At  the  same  time,  the  UN  has  created  a  standing 
International  Conference  on  the  former  Yugoslavia  to 
negotiate  an  overall  peace  settlement.  In  January  1993, 
the  Vance-Owen  peace  plan  attempted  to  secure 
Bosnian  sovereignty  with  a  decentralized  government 
composed  of  10  provinces,  but  it  didn’t  work  as  well 
as  a  second  Vance-Owen  peace  plan  and  the 
Owen-Stoltenberg  plan  that  attempted  to  create  a  con¬ 
federation  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  from  three  exclusive 
ministates.6 

Despite  all  the  efforts  of  the  international  commu¬ 
nity  (Vance-Owen  and  Owen-Stoltenberg  peace  plans, 
economic  sanctions,  mediation  for  a  cease-fire  by 
former  US  president  Jimmy  Carter,  and  the  military 
measures  already  taken),  a  solution  to  the 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  crisis/war  is  still  far  from  being 
found. 

The  Different  War 

The  Bosnia-Herzegovina  crisis/war  is  more  com¬ 
plex  than  many  other  situations  for  two  main  reasons: 
( 1 )  there  are  more  than  two  parties  involved  (all  against 
each  other);  (2)  there  is  no  geographic  line  that  divides 
the  different  factions.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  both  a 
conventional  war  and  an  unconventional  war  (civil  war, 


ethnic  war,  religious  war)  and  a  humanitarian  relief 
operation. 

Actually,  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  the  ethnic  distri¬ 
bution  is  more  mixed  than  elsewhere  in  Yugoslavia.  In 
the  same  geographic  region,  there  are,  on  opposite  sides, 
two  main  ethnic  groups  (Bosnian  Serbs  and  Bosnian 
Muslims)  and  minorities  (Bosnian  Croats,  Croat  Mus¬ 
lims,  Chetniks,  and  Albanians),  all  of  whom  field  par¬ 
tisans  and  rebels).  Also,  the  neighbors  have  an  active 
role  in  the  ongoing  war:  the  Serbs  (Belgrade),  the  Croats 
(Zagreb),  and  even  supporters  from  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  (for  example,  Muslim  fundamental¬ 
ists  from  Iran).  All  the  people  involved  have  different 
objectives  (annexation  of  territory,  religion,  destabili¬ 
zation,  adventure,  money,  and  so  forth). 

A  quite  similar  situation  can  be  found  also  in 
Croatia  and  in  Macedonia.  So  far,  there  is  no  war  in 
these  two  states  because  the  Croatian  Serbs  are  involved 
in  the  Bosnia  War,  while  the  presence  of  the  United 
Nations  Protection  Force  (UNPROFOR)  in  Macedonia 
has  been  successful  in  preventing  another  conflict. 
Moreover,  there  was  a  need  to  prevent  conflict  from 
spreading  southward  and  possibly  embroiling  two 
NATO  allies.7  But  the  instability  of  the  situation  makes 
it  quite  likely  that  there  will  be  war  in  these  two  states. 
In  this  regard,  Secretary  of  State  Warren  Christopher, 
explaining  the  reason  why  the  US  has  become  actively 
engaged  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  (1993),  stated  that  “if 
one  did  not  try  to  solve  the  problem  in  Bosnia,  you 
may  well  have  the  entire  Balkans  involved.  .  .  and  it 
could  draw  in  Greece  and  Turkey.”8  In  the  middle  of 
all  this  mess,  there  is  the  UNPROFOR,  which  has  the 
objective  of  restoring  peace,  and  more  and  more  NATO 
forces  that  are  becoming  more  involved. 

Looking  at  this  century,  it  is  possible  to  identify 
two  eras  of  distinct  international  relationships  between 
states:  (1)  the  bipolar  system  (during  the  cold  war)  and 
(2)  the  unipolar  or  multipolar  system  (at  present).  This 
change  of  the  international  order  has  also  produced  a 
change  in  the  way  the  use  of  force  is  seen  in  solving 
economic,  ideological,  or  ethnic  problems.  The  vacuum 
created  with  the  dissolution  of  one  of  the  two  super¬ 
powers  (USSR) — a  vacuum  not  covered  by  the  remain¬ 
ing  superpower — has  de  facto  opened  the  way  to  a  pro¬ 
liferation  of  small  wars.  But  even  if  small  wars  prob¬ 
ably  do  not  represent  an  immediate  threat  for  most 
Western  countries,  prolonged  small  wars  can  jeopar¬ 
dize  the  international  order.  In  this  respect,  the  Bosnian 
War  is  just  one  of  a  number  of  examples  (Chechnya 
could  be  another  one),  but  Bosnia  has  unique  charac¬ 
teristics. 
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NATO  was  given  the  authorization  and  mandate  to  enforce  the 
no-fly  zone.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  24-hour  combat  air  patrols 
(CAP)  required  by  Operation  Deny  Flight,  many  different  assets 
with  different  roles/missions  are  employed. 


The  Bosnian  War  offers  what  we  can  consider  a 
good  example  of  “4th  generation  war”:  regional  and 
niche  warfare,9  war  that  is  unconventional,  infrastate, 
protracted,  and  low  tech.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  we 
are  witnessing  in  Bosnia  is,  at  the  same  time,  a 
“first-wave”  war  form10:  a  fight  among  ill-armed, 
ill-trained,  ill-organized,  and  undisciplined  irregulars 
(agrarian  age);  a  “second-wave”  war  form11:  mass  pro¬ 
duction,  mass  destruction  armaments,  levee  en  masse 
(industrial  age);  a  “third-wave”  war  form12:  high-tech, 
precision  guided  missiles  (PGM),  low  collateral  dam¬ 
age,  and  other  features  that  are  not  possible  to  identify 
in  the  previous  “waves.” 

All  the  typical  destabilizing  factors  are  present  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina:  (1)  strong  ethnic,  regional,  and 
factional  strife  and  virulent  nationalism  exist  side  by 
side;  (2)  religious  extremism  (present  in  the  same  area 
are  Catholics  and  Orthodox  Christians,  Muslims,  and 
Jews);  and  (3)  disease  and  famine  that  cause  migration 
of  refugees.  In  this  situation,  the  “enemy”  is  less  vul¬ 


nerable  to  traditional  power  (conventional  warfare). 
That  traditional  power  is  itself  less  effective  since  there 
is  an  increment  of  political  interference  even  at  tacti¬ 
cal  level.  For  instance,  the  political  authority  can  dic¬ 
tate  the  rules  of  engagement  (ROEs)  without  paying 
much  attention  to  the  military  concerns. 

NATO  Commitment 

NATO  in  the  Bosnia-Herzegovina  War  is  playing 
the  role  of  the  UN  military  force.  So  far,  it  is  engaged 
in  two  different  operations:  Deny  Flight  and  Sharp 
Guard.  Moreover,  NATO  has  planned  an  operation  able 
to  enforce  the  peace  plan  whether  or  not  it  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  all  of  the  factions  in  the  struggle  (Operation 
Disciplined  Guard).  Finally,  NATO  is  planning  an  op¬ 
eration  to  support  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  UNPROFOR 
from  former  Yugoslavia  in  case  of  the  failure  of  all  the 
efforts  for  a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  crisis/war  (Op¬ 
eration  Disciplined  Effort). 
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For  all  operations,  the  main  body  of  the  command 
and  control  chain  is  the  NATO  command  and  control 
(C2)  structure;  nevertheless,  the  basic  structure  has  been 
modified  in  order  to  interact  with  the  UN  authority  that 
retains  the  power  to  authorize  and  veto  all  military  in¬ 
terventions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  enforcing  the 
no-fly  zone,  NATO  can  decide  to  intervene  autono¬ 
mously,  notwithstanding  the  connections  between  the 
OPCON/TACON  authorities  (NATO  and  the  UN),  es¬ 
pecially  for  CAS/CAP  (close  air  support/CAP,  or  push 
CAS).  This  has  proved  to  be  a  major  downside  of  the 
whole  system. 

Following  is  a  description  of  some  of  the  aspects 
of  all  of  these  operations,  including  such  things  as  the 
concept  of  operations,  risk  assessments,  assets  em¬ 
ployed,  operational  downsides,  and  other  relevant  as¬ 
pects. 

Operation  Deny  Flight 

The  concept  of  operations  is  as  follows: 

•  NATO  will  conduct  air  operations  to  prevent 
any  flight  not  authorized  by  the  UN  inside  or 
outside  of  Bosnia-Herzegovina  by  establishing 
CAP  stations  under  the  control  of  NATO  air¬ 
borne  early  warning  (NAEW)  aircraft. 

•  CAP  aircraft  will  normally  operate  from  air 
operating  bases  in  Italy  and  from  aircraft  carri¬ 
ers. 

•  CAP  aircraft  will  police  the  no-fly  zone  in  the 
area  of  operations. 

•  Aircraft  not  authorized  by  the  UN  entering/ 
approaching  the  no-fly  zone  will  be  interrogated, 
intercepted,  escorted,  monitored,  turned  away  or 
engaged  if  necessary  in  accordance  with  the  ap¬ 
proved  ROE. 

Operational  control  has  been  transferred  from  the 
Supreme  Allied  Commander,  Europe  (SACEUR)  to  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  Southern  Europe 
(CINCSOUTH  ),  the  theater  mission  commander.  From 
them  it  is  delegated  to  the  regional  air  commander 
(COMAIRSOUTH)  for  the  land-based  assets,  and  to 
the  regional  strike  forces  commander 
(COMSTRIKEFORSOUTH)  for  the  carrier-based  as¬ 
sets.  Tactical  control  is  the  same  for  all  the  assets 
(land-based  and  carrier-based).  It  is  exercised  by  the 
commander  of  Fifth  Allied  Tactical  Air  Force 
(COMFIVEATAF),  who  runs  all  operations  from  the 
Combined  Air  Operations  Center  (CAOC)  in  the 


commander’s  headquarters  in  Italy.  The  two 
regionaloperations  centers  (ROC)  that  normally  exer¬ 
cise  tactical  control  in  that  specific  area  have  turned 
back  their  responsibility  to  COMFIVEATAF.  Now  they 
provide  support  for  air  traffic  control,  search  and  res¬ 
cue  operations  (SAR),  and  air  defense  activity  on  Ital¬ 
ian  territory  and  over  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

In  order  to  carry  out  a  24-hour  CAP  operation,  dif¬ 
ferent  assets  with  different  roles/missions  are  employed. 
In  particular,  the  following  assets  (land  and 
carrier-based)  are  involved: 

•  All-weather  interceptors  (AWX)  and 

clear-weather  interceptors  (C  WI). 

•  Tankers  (air-to-air  refueling). 

•  NAEW  (AW ACS). 

•  Suppression  of  enemy  air  defense  (SEAD)  as¬ 
sets. 

•  Combat  search  and  rescue  (CS  AR). 

•  Reconnaissance  assets. 

The  overall  assessment  of  the  risk  given  to  this  op¬ 
eration  is  from  medium  to  low.  Older-generation 
surface-to-air  missiles  (SAM)  pose  a  low  threat  to  CAP 
aircraft  operating  at  high  altitudes  (above  15,000  feet). 
The  risk  increases  during  medium-  to  low-altitude  in¬ 
tercepts  as  aircraft  become  vulnerable  to  antiaircraft 
artillery  (AAA)  and  handheld  SAMs. 

In  spite  of  the  operation’s  effectiveness  against  tac¬ 
tical  aircraft,  which  has  been  considered  good,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  violations  of  the  no-fly  zone  that  go  undisputed 
still  is  considerable,  mainly  because  of  operational  limi¬ 
tations  and  political  concerns.  From  an  operational 
point  of  view,  even  if  the  weapon  systems  employed 
are  really  sophisticated,  it  is  still  difficult  to  detect  and 
intercept  low-speed,  low-signature  aircraft  and  helicop¬ 
ters  flying  close  to  the  ground.  The  weather  also  con¬ 
tinues  to  represent  a  limitation.  Moreover,  since  the 
geographic  boundaries  are  very  close  and  the  distances 
relatively  short,  it  is  quite  difficult  to  react  in  time  to 
any  of  those  violations. 

But  the  political  concerns  are  even  more  serious 
for  the  following  reasons:  (1)  retaliation  against  the 
UN  patrols,  humanitarian  relief  convoys,  or  flights 
within  Bosnia-Herzegovina  can  be  expected;  (2)  the 
possibility  that  the  Serbs  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  will 
fire  SAMs  and  AAA  against  CAP  aircraft  enforcing 
the  no-fly  zone  is  more  likely;  (3)  there  is  a  likely  pos¬ 
sibility  that  the  Serbs  will  hamper  UN  efforts  to  con¬ 
duct  their  operations  into  Bosnia-Herzegovina;  and  (4) 
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the  different  perceptions  of  the  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
War  among  the  international  community  can  be  ex¬ 
ploited  by  the  Serbs,  or  by  the  Muslims  blaming  the 
Serbs. 

In  this  regard,  there  are  different  assessments  even 
inside  NATO.  Having  different  views  inside  the  same 
organization  can  be  considered  deplorable — for  ex¬ 
ample,  showing  a  more  friendly  attitude  for  one  party 
(for  instance  the  Bosnian  Muslims) — but  in  such  a  situ¬ 
ation  where  the  UN  and  NATO  must  be  neutral,  it  is  an 
even  bigger  mistake. 

All  these  concerns  and  limitations,  well  known  by 
NATO  before  accepting  the  enforcement  of  the  no-fly 
zone,  have  caused  trouble  for  the  UN  and  NATO.  The 
AAA  has  been  used  against  humanitarian  flights,  and 
the  SAMs  have  been  used  to  shoot  down  both  humani¬ 
tarian  relief  flights  and  CAS/CAP  flights.  Several  times 
humanitarian  operations  have  been  hampered  and  the 
UNPROFOR  have  suffered  ambushes  and  violence. 
Those  actions  against  the  UN  and  NATO  have  been 
conducted  not  only  by  the  Bosnian  Serbs  (as  may  be 
expected),  but  also  by  the  Croatians,  the  Chetniks,  and 
even  by  the  Bosnian  Muslims,  all  for  different  reasons 
(to  protest  against  the  embargo,  to  blame  their  oppo¬ 
nents,  and  so  on). 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  four  Bosnian-Serb  aircraft 
have  been  shot  down,  the  violations  of  UNSC  Resolu¬ 
tion  781  continue.  From  a  military  and  political  point 
of  view,  therefore.  Operation  Deny  Flight  has  been  quite 
unsuccessful  and  certainly  not  cost-effective.  Deny 
Flight  is  a  very  expensive  operation  in  terms  of  flight 
hours,  logistical  support,  and  attrition  (so  far,  at  least 
six  NATO  aircraft  have  been  lost  during  transfer 
flights).  To  assure  24-hour  CAP  operations,  a  large 
number  of  assets  (tactical  fighter,  tanker,  NAEW,  and 
combat  search  and  rescue  [CS  AR]  aircraft)  and  flight 
hours  are  required.  A  force  of  more  than  160  NATO 
military  aircraft  continue  to  fly  80  to  100  sorties  a  day 
over  Bosnia-Herzegovina.  The  daily  Bosnian  military 
flying  operations  involve  more  than  4,500  personnel 
from  12  countries.13  From  the  beginning  of  Operation 
Deny  Flight,  such  a  large  number  of  hours  have  been 
flown  that  it  is  not  affordable  for  some  participant  na¬ 
tions.  On  the  other  hand.  Operation  Deny  Flight  repre¬ 
sents  the  only  concrete  answer  that  the  international 
community  (NATO)  has  been  able  to  find  in  order  to 
protect  the  civilian  population  from  the  ongoing  ag¬ 
gression. 


CAS/CAP  (support  CAS  or  push  CAS) 

The  CAS/CAP  mission  is  part  of  Operation  Deny  Flight 
(phase  III,  step  4).  The  concept  of  operations  is  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

•  When  requested  by  the  UN  authority  through 
an  air  operations  coordination  center  (AOCC), 
CAS  assets  may  be  employed  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  to  support  UNPROFOR. 

•  All  CAS  operations  are  limited  to  the  degree, 
intensity,  and  duration  necessary  to  achieve  the 
specific  objective  with  the  minimum  collateral 
damage  that  is  militarily  feasible,  avoiding  any 
damage  to  friendly  forces  (UNPROFOR). 

•  All  CAS  missions  must  be  conducted  under 
the  control  of  a  forward  air  controller  (FAC)  on 
the  ground  or  airborne;  weapons  can  be  released 
only  when  the  target  has  been  positively  identi¬ 
fied  by  the  aircraft  crew  and  after  the  FAC  clear¬ 
ance. 

Unlike  enforcement  of  the  no-fly  zone,  CAS  inter¬ 
ventions  cannot  be  decided  by  NATO  autonomously. 
From  the  UN-designated  ground  commander,  the  re¬ 
quest  goes  to  the  COMUNPROFOR  ( responsible  to 
the  secretary  general  of  the  UN)  in  the  AOCC  (in  former 
Yugoslavia),  and  from  the  AOCC  it  goes  to  the  NATO 
C2-CAOC  (in  Italy). 

The  following  land-  and  carrier-based  assets  are 
involved  for  CAS/CAPs: 

•  Visual  flight  rules  (VFR)  and  all-weather  at¬ 
tack  aircraft. 

•  Tankers  (air-to-air  refueling). 

•  NAEW  (AW ACS). 

•  Suppression  of  enemy  air  defense  (SEAD)  as¬ 
sets. 

•  CSAR  aircraft. 

•  Reconnaissance  assets. 

•  Electronics-jamming  aircraft. 

Despite  all  the  efforts  to  create  a  communication 
connectivity  between  NATO  and  the  UN  authorities 
that  is  suitable  for  near-  real-time  passing  of  informa¬ 
tion,  the  solution  that  has  been  found  is  too  compli¬ 
cated  and  intricate  to  meet  the  operational  needs.  In 
other  words,  in  the  time  the  request  is  processed,  the 
threat  disappears.  On  the  other  hand,  all  NATO  allies 
agreed  that  the  United  Nations  must  retain  the  final 
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say  on  whether  or  not  air  strikes  are  launched  by  NATO 
planes  and  when  they  will  be  launched.14 

Another  important  operational  limitation  is  that 
CAS/CAPs  cannot  be  conducted  at  night  or  in  poor 
weather  conditions.  That  is  because  it  is  absolutely 
mandatory  to  have  a  positive  (visual)  identification  of 
the  target  in  order  to  avoid  collateral  damage  or  dam¬ 
age  to  friendly  forces.  Of  course,  these  limitations  can 
be  exploited  by  the  “enemy”  forces. 

As  an  overall  assessment,  other  than  to  show  our 
will  by  reacting  in  some  way,  CAS/CAP  operations 
with  those  limitations  have  a  very  limited  operational 
value.  Moreover,  the  possibility  of  Serbian  retaliation 
against  the  UNPROFOR  is  even  more  likely  than  in 
the  enforcement  of  the  no-fly  zone.  For  that  reason  (the 
fear  of  Serbian  reprisals  against  peacekeepers)  the  UN 
commanders  have  been  reluctant  to  approve  anything 
other  than  limited  strikes.15 

Operation  Sharp  Guard 

On  29  May  1993,  the  Supreme  Headquarters,  Allied 
Powers,  Europe  (SHAPE),  worried  about  a  possible 
(even  if  quite  unlikely)  surface  threat  against  the  navy 
units  (NATO  and  WEU)  enforcing  the  embargo  in  the 
Adriatic,  requested  the  availability  of  air  assets  from 
NATO  countries  for  an  operation  called  Sharp  Guard. 
This  24-hour  operation  has  been  carried  out  by  land- 
and  carrier-based  tactical  fighter-bombers  and  mari¬ 
time  patrol  aircraft  (MPA)  equipped  with  air-to-surface 
weapons.  The  command  and  control  chain  is  the  NATO 
C2  (CAOC-FIVEATAF),  with  the  only  difference  be¬ 
ing  that  the  scramble  of  the  land-based  assets  is  tech¬ 
nically  ordered  by  the  competent  ROC. 

For  this  operation,  the  term  Surface  CAP  (SUCAP) 
has  been  adopted  because  the  tactical  fighter  bombers 
are  normally  on  quick  readiness  alert  (QRA)  on  the 
ground.  Of  course,  this  is  an  operational  limitation,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  CAS/CAP  for  24  hours  to  meet 
this  requirement  would  have  been  unaffordable  and  not 
cost-effective. 

Even  if  this  is  a  24-hour  operation,  there  are  many 
doubts  about  the  effectiveness  and  the  opportunity  of 
using  air  assets  against  a  surface  threat  during  night  or 
poor  weather  conditions,  or  even  in  daylight.  The 
Adriatic  Sea  is  relatively  small  and  the  concentration 
of  friendly  ships  is  very  high.  Most  of  the  SUCAP  as¬ 
sets  are  equipped  with  standoff  weapons.  For  obvious 
reasons,  NATO  does  not  foresee  the  overflight  of  tar¬ 
gets.  The  likely  targets  are  small  coastguard  cutters  and 
speedboats,  but  their  high  speeds  and  low  signatures 


make  them  inappropriate  targets  for  costly  standoff 
missiles.  In  such  an  environment,  the  launching  of  a 
standoff  missile  against  a  radar  signal,  confirmed  as 
an  enemy  by  a  friendly  ship,  could  be  ineffective  and 
probably  quite  dangerous. 

Operation  Disciplined  Guard 

Operation  Disciplined  Guard,  or  peace  plan,  is  already 
defined  and  will  be  implemented,  with  the  consensus 
of  the  UN  and  NATO  authorities,  as  soon  as  the  peace 
conditions  are  accepted  by  all  the  parties  involved  in 
the  Bosnia-Herzegovina  War.  It  foresees  four  differ¬ 
ent  phases  during  which  N  ATO  forces  will  be  deployed 
in  the  contingency  area  to  restore  normal  operations 
(peace).  The  plan  foresees  deploying  troops  and  logis¬ 
tical  support  to  staging  bases  in  Italy.  The  initial  op¬ 
erations  (deployment  of  the  first  units)  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  air  operations,  then  troops  and  logistical  sup¬ 
port  will  be  transferred  via  sea  and  surface  (railroad). 
So  far,  the  plan  has  been  implemented  only  in  regard 
to  the  predisposition  of  the  staging  areas  for  hosting 
the  large  number  of  personnel  and  the  huge  amount  of 
logistical  support. 

For  this  operation,  no  one  foresees  any  combat  op¬ 
erations  or  the  involvement  of  air  assets  other  than  air¬ 
lift  missions. 

Operation  Disciplined  Effort 

After  the  failure  of  all  the  efforts  to  establish  peace  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  many  nations  participating  in  the 
UNPROFOR  operations  have  started  to  discuss  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  quick  withdrawal  of  their  troops  from  the 
former  Yugoslavia.  These  discussions  concern  consid¬ 
erations  of  cost,  the  risks  involved,  and  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  mission. 

NATO  is  now  planning  an  operation  to  support  and 
protect  the  UNPROFOR  troops  during  the  possible 
withdrawal  (Operation  Disciplined  Effort).  The 
so-called  “exit  point”  represents  the  most  vulnerable 
aspect  of  this  operation.  As  former  US  Secretary  of 
State  Fawrence  Eagleburger  stated,  “If  you  have  a  clear 
exit  point  in  a  place  like  Bosnia,  it  is  like  telling  the 
parties  that  when  our  people  get  killed  we  will  leave. 
And  that  is  exactly  what  the  opponents  of  our  presence 
would  like.  Instead  of  reducing  the  danger  to  our  forces, 
it  invites  attack.”16 

This  plan  foresees  two  possible  environments:  per¬ 
missive  or  hostile.  It  foresees  four  phases  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  about  six  months.  In  the  first  phase,  the  forces 
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involved  will  be  deployed  in  Italy  and  will  operate  un¬ 
der  NATO  command  and  control.  The  second  phase  is 
dedicated  to  specific  training  in  order  to  execute  the 
operation.  In  the  third  phase,  the  forces  will  be  deployed 
in  the  area  of  operation.  In  the  fourth  phase,  NATO 
forces  will  support  and  protect  the  UNPROFOR  with¬ 
drawal. 

Even  if  the  withdrawal  operations  should  start  in  a 
permissive  environment,  a  quick  change  to  deep  hos¬ 
tility  towards  the  UN  troops  is  considered  quite  likely. 
Therefore,  the  disposition  of  NATO  troops  must  be  ap¬ 
propriate  for  the  worst  eventuality.  Actually,  involved 
in  this  operation  will  be  three  brigades  in  Bosnia 
(UNPROFOR  troops  converted);  one  brigade  in  Croatia 
(UNPROFOR  troops  converted);  one  brigade  on  ship 
ready  to  intervene  (US  Marines);  three  brigades  in  stra¬ 
tegic  reserve  on  Italian  territory;  about  1 30  tactical  and 
support  aircraft  for  SAR  and  CSAR  operations;  and 
about  130  attack  helicopters  and  three  carrier  groups 
in  the  Adriatic  Sea. 

As  an  overall  assessment  from  military  and  politi¬ 
cal  points  of  view,  the  NATO  involvement  in  the 
Bosnia-Herzegovina  crisis/war  has  not  produced  any 
remarkable  result  so  far.  Moreover,  what  the  Balkan 
crisis  highlighted  was  that  NATO  had  a  function  that  it 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  fulfill  in  the  1990s  and  also 
that  the  other  potential  peacekeeping  forces  (UN,  WEU) 
have  been  unable  to  fill  this  need.17 

Bosnia  can  be  considered  also  as  an  arena  outside 
the  borders  of  NATO  for  an  all-European  action,  but 
the  WEU  patrols  in  the  Adriatic  revealed  demonstra¬ 
bly  that  the  union  has  neither  the  political  will  nor  the 
military  resources  to  conduct  a  policy  independent  of 
NATO.  Nevertheless,  NATO  and  WEU  intervention 
in  the  Balkan  crisis  represents  the  only  concrete  an¬ 
swer  that  the  international  community  has  been  able  to 
find. 

Airpower  Doctrine 

The  US  National  Security  Strategy  of  Engagement 
and  Enlargement  stresses  three  primary  objectives:  (1) 
enhance  security,  (2)  promote  domestic  prosperity,  (3) 
advance  democracy.  These  objectives  put  a  priority  for 
national  security  on  assisting  failed  states.18  That  is  the 
scenario  of  unconventional  wars  and  OOTW.  The  im¬ 
plication  for  the  US  armed  forces  is  that  they  need  to 
be  prepared  for  those  contingencies  as  well  as  for  con¬ 
ventional  wars.  Operations  and  missions  for  these  con¬ 
tingencies  are  addressed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Army,19 
Navy,20  and  Marine  Corps.21  As  matter  of  fact,  Navy 


doctrine  specifically  addresses  the  Bosnian  War  as  an 
example  of  peacekeeping  operations.22  Air  Force  doc¬ 
trine  addresses  the  issue  in  a  marginal  way  without 
mentioning  any  specific  role  for  airpower.23 

Air  Force  Manual  ( AFM)  1  - 1 ,  published  in  March 
1992,  can  be  considered  without  any  doubt  an  outstand¬ 
ing  document  when  regarding  conventional  wars.  In¬ 
deed,  AFM  1-1  provides  a  sound  doctrinal  basis  for 
conventional  theater  conflicts  such  as  Desert  Storm  in 
which  new  technology,  techniques,  and  tactics  repre¬ 
sent  the  evolution  of  the  airpower  coming  from  the 
experience  of  the  Vietnam  War.  This  new  version  of 
Air  Force  doctrine,  to  some  degree,  does  recognize  that 
technology  has  changed  the  nature  of  war.  The  doc¬ 
trine  that  is  based  on  theory  and  experience  sometimes 
is  driven  by  technology  rather  than  by  vision.  That  is 
commonly  considered  a  mistake,24  but  when  new  tech¬ 
nology  is  ahead  of  its  doctrine,  an  updating  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  is  absolutely  inevitable.  If  new  technology  has 
changed  the  war,  the  nature  of  war  itself  has  also 
changed  (different  forms  and  rules).  For  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  this  point,  it  is  enough  to  simply  com¬ 
pare  the  Gulf  W ar  with  the  B  osnian  W ar. 

AFM  1-1  takes  into  consideration  only  conven¬ 
tional  wars,  which  penalizes  the  Air  Force  when  it  is 
called  to  plan  and  assess  possible  scenarios  and  the 
spectrum  of  intervention  in  wars  such  as  the  one  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina.  If  theory  must  look  far  into  the 
future,  there  is  no  need  of  great  vision  to  understand 
that  scenarios  such  as  the  one  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina 
will  proliferate  in  the  future. 

The  British  army  is  presently  seeking  to  develop  a 
tactical  doctrine  based  on  the  Bosnia  experience  in  or¬ 
der  to  reflect  new  operational  realities.25  In  this  first 
step,  the  operational  and  strategic  levels  of  operation 
are  not  addressed,  but  it  still  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion. 

Airpower  Role  and  Mission 

Notwithstanding  the  political  failure  of  the  NATO 
mission  in  Bosnia,  the  experience  provides  some  “les¬ 
sons  learned”  that  can  be  useful  for  similar  situations 
in  the  future  and  even  for  validating  doctrine  at  the 
tactical  and  operational  levels. 

The  lessons  learned  for  airpower  can  be  grouped 
in  three  distinct  areas:  (1)  what  has  proved  to  be  valu¬ 
able  and  useful,  (2)  what  must  be  avoided,  (3)  what 
needs  to  be  improved  or  better  exploited. 

In  spite  of  some  concerns  about  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  maintaining  aircraft  in  CAP  for 
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The  Balkan  War  has  dramatically  shown  us  that  our  airlift  fleet  will  now  be  called  upon  to  operation  in  hostile  or  potentially 
hostile  areas.  Crew  tactics,  training,  and  doctrine  must  address  when  and  how  to  use  airlift  assets  in  such  scenarios. 


24  hours  a  day  and  for  365  days  a  year  to  deny  certain 
armed  forces  the  use  of  combatant  aircraft,  the  system 
has  proven  to  be  effective.  On  28  February  1994,  F-16 
fighters  under  AWACS  control  downed  four  J-l 
Jastreb26  aircraft  that  were  attacking  ground  targets  in¬ 
side  the  no-fly  zone.27  In  this  mission,  F-16s  have 
proved  to  be  adequate  for  such  situations.  The  AWACS, 
as  in  the  Gulf  War,  has  provided  surveillance  and  tar¬ 
geting  information  essential  for  enforcing  no-fly  zones. 

The  will  to  support  at  any  cost  the  Army  and  Navy 
and  the  need  to  see  or  look  for  a  role  and  a  mission  for 
airpower  in  any  situation  can  be  responsible  for  a  mis¬ 
use  of  airpower  itself.  That  is  the  case  of  the  air  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Navy  in  the  Adriatic  Sea  against  an  un¬ 
likely  threat  (Operation  Sharp  Guard)  and  the  request 
for  close  air  support  in  Bosnia-Herzegovina  for  24  hours 
a  day.  In  both  situations,  the  clear  and  sure  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  target  is  paramount.  It  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  in  poor  weather  conditions  or  during  the  night. 
Moreover,  the  conditions  for  a  so-called  surgical  air 
strike  that  could  solve  a  contingency  situation  (defense 
or  support  to  the  UNPROFOR),  or  that  could  help  to 
win  a  victory  at  minimal  cost,  are  not  present  in  the 
former  Yugoslavia.  The  heavily  armed  Serbs  can  de¬ 
feat  an  invader,  as  did  the  Chetniks  and  partisans  in 
World  War  II.28  Finally,  the  surgical  air  strikes  can  be 
seen  by  Bosnian-Serbs  as  the  preparations  for  direct 


military  intervention,  therefore  resulting  in  an  imme¬ 
diate  escalation  in  fighting,  with  significant  civilian 
casualties. 

On  the  other  hand,  whether  or  not  CAS/CAPs  have 
demonstrated  operational  limitations  in  particular  situ¬ 
ations,  they  have  validated  the  Air  Force  role  for  this 
mission.  In  the  long  debate  between  the  Air  Force  and 
Army  about  the  effectiveness  of  using  aircraft  or  at¬ 
tack  helicopters  for  the  CAS  mission,  the  present  trend, 
even  if  unconfessed,  is  to  believe  that  attack  helicop¬ 
ters  probably  are  more  adequate  and  suitable  for  this 
requirement.  That  could  be  true  in  a  conventional  war 
in  which  there  are  well-defined  lines  such  as  the  fire 
support  coordination  line  (FSCF),  the  forward  edge  of 
battle  area  (FEBA),  and  so  on.  In  that  situation,  the 
friendly  troops  have  their  helicopters  close  to  the  en¬ 
emy  troops.  But  in  contests  such  as  the  one  in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina,  where  the  friendly  troops  are 
spread  out  in  many  small  spots  surrounded  by  poten¬ 
tial  enemies,  the  aircraft  are  without  any  doubt  more 
appropriate  for  such  CAS  missions. 

What  must  be  absolutely  avoided  in  the  future  are 
the  complications  of  the  command  and  control  system 
(C2).  NATO,  as  it  has  demonstrated  with  the  creation 
of  a  new  command  and  control  structure  (CAOC),  can¬ 
not  rely  on  structures  already  in  place  for  all  the  con¬ 
tingencies.  Moreover,  NATO  C2  cannot  be  mixed  with 
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other  C2  structures  (UN).  When  NATO  accepts  the 
mandate  from  the  UN,  the  ROE  must  be  clear  and  the 
authority  to  implement  those  ROE  must  be  delegated 
by  the  UN  to  the  NATO  C2.  Other  solutions  can  only 
lower  the  operational  effectiveness. 

In  such  situations,  as  generally  is  the  case  in  peace¬ 
keeping  operations,  command  and  control  arrange¬ 
ments  find  many  objections  and  opposition  from  the 
participating  states.  All  states  are  reluctant  to  place  their 
troops  under  UN  command.  Gen  John  Shalikashvili, 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  stressed  that 
“US  troops  participating  in  international  peacekeep¬ 
ing  will  still  report  ultimately  through  their  US  chain 
of  command,  even  though  they  may  be  deployed  un¬ 
der  the  ‘operational  control’  of  a  foreign  commander 
leading  a  UN  or  NATO  coalition.”  He  emphasized  in 
September  1993,  however,  that  “the  US  views  such 
operational  control  authority  as  limited  and  only  ac¬ 
ceptable  under  specific  conditions  for  short  periods  of 
time.”29  It  means  that  a  significant  improvement  in  the 
command  and  control  chain  which  represents  the  most 
delicate  area,  is  even  more  difficult  to  find  than  is  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  transferring  the  authority 
from  the  UN  to  NATO.  Progress  can  be  made  in  the 
following  areas  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of 
airpower  in  contests  such  as  OOTW  and  unconven¬ 
tional  war. 

J-STARS 

The  joint  surveillance  target  attack  radar  system 
(J-STARS)  is  an  airborne  system  intended  to  provide 
joint  Air  Force  and  Army  management  of  the  battle 
area.  In  other  words,  J-STARS  does  for  the  ground 
battle  what  AW  ACS  does  for  the  air  battle.  The  capa¬ 
bility  to  provide  near-real-time  battlefield  surveillance 
and  targeting  information  for  both  the  Air  Force  (sur¬ 
gical  sti'ikcsj  and  the  Army  (UNPROFOR  in  this  case) 
is  essential  also  in  contests  such  as  the  one  in 
B  osnia-Herzegovina 

After  its  B osnia-Herzegovina  experience,  NATO 
is  interested  in  the  acquisition  of  J-STARS  assets.30  The 
aircraft  would  be  as  much  a  political  instrument  as  a 
military  asset  in  NATO’s  peacekeeping  role.  J-STARS 
data  on  troop  movement  violations  or  shifts  of  weap¬ 
ons  from  storage  areas  would  be  reported  to  the  appro¬ 
priate  international  bodies  such  as  the  UN.  In  this  way, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  14-hour  CAS/CAP  since  push 
CAS  could  be  ordered  more  in  advance. 


Nonlethal  Weapons 

In  unconventional  war  and  OOTW,  the  collateral  dam¬ 
age  to  the  economic  and  social  infrastructure — as  well 
as  casualties  to  noncomba-  tants,  the  civilian  popula¬ 
tion,  and  peacekeeping  forces — must  be  limited  to  the 
maximum  degree.  In  this  contest,  the  right  avenue  to 
follow  is  to  develop  weapons,  munitions,  and  nonle¬ 
thal  or  disabling  systems  capable  of  avoiding  or  mini¬ 
mizing  the  loss  of  life  and  associated  damage.31 

Airlift  Fleet 

The  airlift  fleet  (tactical  and  strategic)  is  now  called  on 
to  operate  in  different  scenarios.  Unlike  the  cold  war 
period,  when  the  fleet  operated  inside  and  between 
friendly  countries  only,  it  is  now  called  on  to  carry  out 
airlift  for  humanitarian  and  relief  operations  inside 
hostile  or  potentially  hostile  countries.  There  is  a  need, 
therefore,  to  make  the  airlift  fleet  more  survivab le  in 
operations  such  as  those  conducted  in  Bosnia.32  Not 
only  tactical  aircraft  are  involved  in  those  operations 
(C-  130s,  for  example),  but  also  strategic  assets  such  as 
C-5s  and  C-141s.  All  these  assets  need  self-defense 
devices;  the  crews  need  special  training,  for  example, 
in  such  matters  as  how  to  be  less  exposed  to  AAA  and 
handheld  SAMs  during  takeoff  and  landing;  and  doc¬ 
trine  must  address  the  airlift  issue  in  the  proper  way 
(when  and  how  to  use  airlift  assets  in  such  scenarios). 

Joint  Doctrine  and  Joint  Operations 

If  jointness  has  ever  represented  the  challenge  for  all 
the  armed  forces  in  the  world,  budget  reductions  have 
turned  this  challenge  into  a  survival  issue.  Its  capabili¬ 
ties  and  effectiveness  can  be  maintained  only  with 
multiservice  synergy. 

Each  service  has  come  a  long  way  to  make  joint 
force  a  reality,  but  the  real  difficulty  remains  in  the 
area  of  command  and  control  and  in  joint  doctrine. 
Since  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  was 
committed  in  1986  to  develop  a  doctrine  for  the  joint 
employment  of  the  armed  forces,  many  joint  publica¬ 
tions  are  now  available  ( Joint  Warfare  of  the  US  Armed 
Forces,  Unified  Action  Armed  Forces,  Doctrine  for 
Joint  Operations,  Doctrine  for  Planning  Joint  Opera¬ 
tions,  etc.).33  The  problem  with  all  these  publications 
is  that  they  are  not  always  in  compliance  or  coordi¬ 
nated  with  those  of  the  other  services.  For  this  reason, 
multiservice  interoperability  has  never  been  achieved. 
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While  multiservice  interoperability  is  a  problem 
at  home,  the  multinational  and  multiservice 
interoperability  with  NATO  allies  is  even  further  away. 
In  spite  of  this  fact,  the  United  States  should  increas¬ 
ingly  expect  to  operate  with  ad  hoc  coalitions  rather 
than  alliances.34  Of  course,  the  other  NATO  countries 
suffer  from  the  same  problems. 

Moreover,  the  NATO  joint  doctrine  itself  is  not 
applicable.  NATO  naval  doctrine  for  operations  in 
brown  water  is  not  coordinated  with  NATO  air  force 
doctrine,  and  NATO  joint  doctrine  is  not  coordinated 
with  either  document.  The  three  documents  use  differ¬ 
ent  terms,  definitions,  and  procedures.  For  instance, 
the  same  area  of  responsibility  for  air  defense  opera¬ 
tions  can  fall  simultaneously  under  carrier  group  and 
air  force  responsibility.  And  that  is  precisely  the  case 
concerning  the  Adriatic  Sea  in  the  Bosnian  War.  Only 
because  there  is  no  air  threat  has  the  problem  never 
been  raised. 

In  joint  operations,  the  role  of  the  joint  force  air 
component  commander  (JFACC)  is  considered  indis¬ 
pensable.  But  since  the  JFACC  is  more  than  a  coordi¬ 
nator,  its  presence  can  sometimes  be  seen  as  a  com¬ 
mand  that  violates  unity  of  command  and  interferes 
with  the  theater  commander’ s  role.35  In  situations  such 
as  the  Bosnia  W ar,  there  is  no  need  for  a  JFACC.  Rather 
than  exploiting  structures  already  in  place,  it  seems  that 
any  situation  needs  “ad  hoc”  structures.  That  was  the 
case  in  the  Gulf  War,  but  it  is  also  the  case  in  the 
Bosnian  War  (CAOC  in  Italy  and  AOCC  in  the  former 
Yugoslavia).  That  may  mean  that  it  is  better  to  main¬ 
tain  the  maximum  flexibility  rather  than  to  focus  on 
specific  structures. 

Conclusion 

Since  NATO  accepted  the  mandate  to  enforce 
UNSC  Resolution  781,  66,917  Deny  Flight  sorties36 
(close-air-support  and  no-fly  zone  missions)  have  been 
flown,  but  not  any  of  the  political  and  military  objec¬ 
tives  have  been  achieved.  At  this  point,  despite  all  the 
efforts  of  the  international  community  (UN  )  to  protect 
the  rights  of  the  minorities,  the  Serbs  have  won  the 
war  in  Bosnia.37 

As  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire  became  the 
Balkan’s  victim  in  1918,  NATO  could  be  Yugoslavia’s 
next  victim  (not  only  because  the  military  success  in 
Bosnia  is  under  discussion,  but  also  because  the  rela¬ 
tions  among  some  allies  are  in  danger).  The  relations 
between  Greece  and  Turkey  have  worsened,  but  other 
disagreements  are  growing  inside  and  outside  the  alli¬ 


ance.  The  reluctance  to  launch  air  strikes  because  of 
the  fear  of  Serbian  reprisals  against  UN  peacekeepers 
has  caused  friction  with  some  NATO  allies,  particu¬ 
larly  the  US,  who  believes  that  if  Serbian  violations  go 
unpunished,  the  alliance’s  credibility  will  be  at  stake.38 
It  is  useful  to  notice  that  Russia  has  already  signed  a 
new  military-cooperation  agreement  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Serbia,  to  become  effective  when  sanctions 
are  lifted.39 

Even  if  what  is  going  on  in  Bosnia  will  not  shape 
the  world  of  tomorrow,40  we  can  expect  small  regional 
conflicts  (niche  wars)  to  spread  abroad  with  a  signifi¬ 
cant  impact  on  the  armed  forces  of  those  countries  that 
want  to  be  engaged  in  peacemaking  and  peacekeeping 
operations.  In  this  regard,  the  United  States,  because 
of  its  strategy  of  enlargement  and  engagement,  is  in  a 
“pole  position.”  In  my  opinion,  it  is  not  only  a  matter 
of  budget  but  also  of  what  shape  (size  and  force  capa¬ 
bilities)  to  give  to  the  armed  forces.  That  is  a  problem 
of  doctrine,  procedures,  weapons,  and,  despite  differ¬ 
ent  notable  opinions,41  it  is  a  problem  of  specific  train¬ 
ing. 

Trying  to  find  a  role  for  airpower  at  any  cost  could 
be  a  mistake,  especially  when  collateral  political  or 
military  (tactical  and  strategic)  implications  are  not  well 
considered.  The  use  of  air  assets  in  Operation  Sharp 
Guard  to  protect  NATO  and  WEU  ships  in  the  Adriatic 
Sea  (an  environment  where  there  is  no  way  to  use  stand¬ 
off  weapons  without  danger  for  the  friendly  forces)  is 
an  unnecessary  and  useless  forcing  that  shows,  at  the 
least,  a  lack  of  doctrine. 

Operation  Deny  Flight  has  shown  the  capabilities 
of  allies  to  fight  a  “third-wave”42  war  form,  but  what 
are  the  political  and  military  outcomes  when  the  en¬ 
emy  is  only  able  to  fight  wars  such  as  “first-  and 
second-wave”  forms?  There  are  opinions  that  the 
NATO’s  decision  on  the  use  of  airpower  (air  strikes) 
substantially  eased  the  pressure  on  Sarajevo,  prevented 
the  fall  of  Gorazde,  and  provided  the  foundation  for 
last  spring’s  agreement  between  the  Bosnian  Muslims 
and  Bosnian  Croats  to  end  their  conflict  in  spring 
1994  43  jn  my  opinion,  nothing  is  further  from  reality. 
Every  time  the  Serbs,  as  well  as  the  other  minorities, 
declare  to  accept  something  (peace  plans,  ultimatums, 
agreements,  cease-fires,  and  so  on),  it  is  just  because 
they  need  some  rest  or  breath  to  reorganize  their  troops 
or  to  get  and  exploit  the  international  consensus.  That 
has  happened  every  time  and  will  occur  again.  The 
Serbs  are  not  scared  by  air  strikes  at  all.  They  know 
very  well  that  a  few  air  strikes  against  a  bunch  of  old 
tanks  could  not  affect  their  military  capabilities;  they 
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are  only  smoke  in  the  eyes  of  the  international  com¬ 
munity  that  wants  to  do  something  to  prevent  the  eth¬ 
nic  cleansing,  the  massive  refugee  flows,  and  so  on. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  fear  of  retaliations  against  the 
UNPROFOR  is  a  heavy  binding  factor  for  NATO  air 
sti'ikcs. 

Moreover,  the  “dual  key”  command  system  in 
Bosnia  requires  both  UN  and  NATO  commanders  to 
approve  any  military  action  by  NATO  forces.44  This 
complication  is  against  the  principle  of  unity  of  com¬ 
mand,  a  principle  that  finds  more  reasons  in  CAS  op¬ 
erations  where  the  need  of  a  command  and  control  sys¬ 
tem  suitable  for  near-real-time  passing  of  information 
is  essential. 

What  Deny  Flight  has  proved  in  a  positive  pro¬ 
spective  is:  ( 1)  close  air  support  still  remains  a  mission 
for  the  Air  Force  (in  such  environments  attack  heli¬ 
copters  make  less  sense);  (2)  the  weapon  system  F-16 
is  sophisticated  enough  and  appropriate  for  the  require¬ 
ment;  and  (3)  timely  and  accurate  information  repre¬ 
sents  the  real  power,  the  challenge  for  the  future 
(AW ACS,  J-STARS,  and  satellites). 

Whether  the  war  is  an  expression  of  the  Society,45 
the  transformation  of  the  Society  is  the  main  cause  of 
the  transformation  of  war.  The  Bosnian  W ar  represents 
a  good  example  of  this  transformation — a  war  where 
the  Clausewitzian  concept  of  trinity  doesn’t  have  much 
sense.  That  doesn’t  mean  that  conventional  wars 
(third-wave  wars  or  previous)  will  not  occur  any  longer, 
the  point  is  that  the  armed  forces  have  to  expect  to  be 
employed  in  very  different  contingencies. 

The  message  coming  from  Bosnia-Herzegovina  for 
the  Air  Force  is  that  there  is  a  need  of:  (1)  an  updated 
doctrine;  (2)  specific  training;  (3)  high-tech  weapon 
systems;  (4)  an  advanced  and  integrated  command  and 
control  system;  (5)  a  more  sophisticated  information 
system;  and  (6)  improved  self-defense  systems  (pas¬ 
sive  and  active)  for  airlift  fleet  (both  tactical  and  stra¬ 
tegic). 
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